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We have to lament the recent loss of several excellent friends of our cause — 
among onr Vice Presidents, the Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the Wesleyan University in Middletown, Conn., a man of powerful and com- 
manding intellect, and one of the most distinguished ornaments of the Christian 
ministry in our country ; among our Life-Members, the Rev. Daniel O. Mor- 
ton, of Bristol, N.H., at the age of sixty-five, a man of rare excellence, a 
Christian Israelite indeed, for several years a devoted and efficient servant of 
our Society as a public lecturer, and the venerable Deacon Eleazer Gillson 
of Brookline, N.H., at the great age of ninety-six, one of the first settlers of that 
town, and for more than half a century a deacon in the Congregational Church 
there, in his youth a soldier in the revolutionary war, but from the commence- 
ment of Worcester's labors for peace, the most steadfast and self-sacrificing 
friend of our cause that we have ever known, denying himself, in the very last 
year of his life, what most persons would deem necessary comforts, that he might 
devote to his favorite object a larger portion of his scanty means, and making 
our Society his principal legatee ; and among our Honorary Life-Directors, 
David L. Dodge, of New York, at the age of seventy-eight, eminent through 
a long series of years for his energy and enterprise as a man of business, but 
held in far higher esteem by all who knew him, as an exemplary follower of the 
Prince of Peace. He was in fact the pioneer of this cause in modern times. 
He turned his special attention to it so early, we believe, as 1 809, and published 
in 1810-12, articles of power sufficient to create no little discussion of the sub- 
ject, both in the pulpit, and through the press. These efforts preceded those of 
Noah Worcester himself by several years ; and, as one of their results, the first 
modern Peace Society was formed, in the city of New York, in August, 1815, 
nearly six months before Worcester started one in Boston, and almost a year in 
advance of the London Peace Society. Its organization was proposed some 
three years earlier, but prevented at that time by the approach of our last war 
with England in 1812-15. 

Peace Congress in London. — The great event of our cause during the 
year, and one comprehensive of various and widely extended efforts in its be- 
half, was the gathering of its most prominent friends from both hemispheres at 
the Congress held in London near the close of last July. Our Society, at its 
last annual meeting, " requested its delegates to the London Peace Congress, on 
their return, to report the results of their mission in such way as they may 
deem most expedient;" hut, as those delegates, coming from no less than sixteen 
different States of our Union, and engrossed while there with a variety of other 
objects, could not be brought together for deliberation on what response they 
should make to this request, your Secretary did the best he could by giving a 
condensed, yet pretty full report of its entire proceedings in our Advocate of 
Peace, immediately after the close of the Congress. 

The origin and history of these Congresses are familiar to most of our friends. 
The idea was first suggested in an interview between Joseph Stitrge, one of 
the most distinguished philanthropists of England, and Hon.WimAM Jay,kow 
Pres : dent of our Society, but then one of its Vice Presidents. Mr. Sturge, on 
the eve of his return to England in 1842, laid the plan before a few of our 
leading friends in this city ; and, having obtained their full and warm approval, 
he brought the subject before his associates in the London Peace Society, who 
issued their call for the first General Peace Congress at London, in June, 1843. 
That was avowedly an experiment, on the result of which was to depend the 
question whether any more Congresses should be held ; and, though the basis of 
all that have since followed, it differed from the latter in being less popular and 
more deliberative in its character. It was not a popular demonstration, but a 
sort of private consultation, or cabinet-meeting of its chief friends in both 
hemispheres. These Congresses were designed to be grand specialities, each 
marking an epoch in our cause ; and hence the London Society, though author- 
ized by the first Congress to call another at discretion, did not see fit to do 
S3 until the zeal of our distinguished countryman and co-worker, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, prompted them to summon the second one, after a lapse of five years, at 
Brussels, in Belgium, early in the autumn of 1848. The third Congress was 
held at Paris in 1849; the fourth in Germany, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 
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1850 ; and the fifth at London again, near the close of last July, in connexion 
with the World's Industrial Exhibition. These Congresses, each exceeding in 
its success the expectations of its friends, have been a sort of moral thermome- 
ter to our cause ; and the last one in particular, the most successful of all, may 
justly be regarded as a fair index of its present attitude before the world, and in 
this view demands from us some reference to its leading positions. 

The time for this Congress in London is well known to have been peculiarly 
auspicious. It was held during the progress of the grandest peaceful demonstra- 
tion ever witnessed — the World's Industrial Exhibition ; itself a most effective 
argument for our cause, and so clearly the result of the general peace enjoyed 
in Christendom ever since the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815, that 
such a thing would have been, fifty or even ten years before, an utter impossi- 
bility. The leading idea of that unique and matchless demonstration was the 
necessity of peace to the full success of those industrial pursuits on which the 
prosperity and happiness of all nations so essentially depend ; and well was it 
fitted to impress lessons of peace on every mind, and to breathe the spirit of peace 
and universal brotherhood into every heart. It was a most powerful preacher of 
peace to the whole human race ; and every one of the millions who came from the 
our quarters of the globe to witness that glorious Coronation of Labor in her 
peerless Palace of Glass, must have carried back impressions well calculated to 
diffuse sentiments of peace among the nations, and pave the way in due time 
for the universal spread and triumph of our cause. 

We know not the exact number present at the sessions of the Congress ; but 
Exeter Hall, the largest in London, and capable of accommodating some 4000 
persons, was crowded for three days in succession to its utmost capacity with 
an audience remarkable for its intelligence and cultivation. Of these not less 
than 1200 were delegates, sent thither not merely for their interest in the cause 
of peace, but for their general worth and weight of character — about 1000 from 
Great Britain alone, of whom more than twenty were members of Parliament, 
and more than two hundred were preachers of the Gospel from every Protestant 
denomination in the land ; from the United States, more than sixty from sixteen 
different and widely distant States ; about forty even from Germany, a mxich 
larger number from Erance, and smaller delegations from Belgium, Holland 
and Sweden, with a few even from Spain, Italy and Austria. It was a grand 
gathering of some of the world's choicest spirits and master-minds — its distin- 
guished statesmen, its patriarchs of science and philosophy, not a few of the 
brightest ornaments of the pulpit, some of the ablest conductors of the press; 
men of world-wide renown for genius and learning, philanthropy and Christian 
worth. 

The action of the Congress on a few prominent topics, we ought not to pass 
without some special notice. We need not speak here of its eloquent appeals in 
behalf of our cause to Preachers of the Gospel, Conductors of the Press, and 
Teachers of Youth ; for such appeals the friends of peace have from the first 
been wont to urge with all the earnestness in their power. We refer now to 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Congress on other points of great prac- 
tical importance and immediate urgency. One of these was the subject of 
Standing Armies, which the Congress denounced not only as " being a prolific 
source of social immorality, financial embarrassment and national suffering," 
but as " exciting constant disquietude and alarm among the nations," and hence 
calling aloud for " a system of International Disarmament." The rise of these 
armies from small beginnings, their present enormous magnitude, their cost, 
their social and moral evils, their baleful influence in crushing freedom, upholding 
despotism, and well nigh beggaring the mass of the people by taxes for their 
support — these and kindred aspects of the subject were fully presented, as prov- 
ing the present war-system of Europe its greatest curse, the sum or source of 
nearly all its prominent evils, and an insuperable obstacle to its freedom, pros- 
perity and happiness. 

Another topic was that of War-Loans ; the practice so common in Europe for 
ages past of borrowing money " for the prosecution of war, or the maintenance 
of warlike armaments " in a time of peace ; a practice which the Congress 
strongly condemned " as immoral in principle, and disastrous in operation." 
Pacts were stated to expose the real, irredeemable bankruptcy of some of the 
eading nations in Europe that are frequently calling for s«$b. loans in peace, j 
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and capitalists who thus lend their money for purposes of oppression and blood- 
shed, were not only rebuked as willing participators in these gigantic, wholesale 
crimes against humanity, but warned against the probable loss of their invest- 
ments. War has become so expensive that money-lenders now hold in their 
hands the power of virtu illy deciding every question of peace or war; and, if 
they would all refuse any more loans for such purposes, war would of necessity 
cease until men, by cultivating the arts of peace, had earned enough at least to 
pay the cost of mutural slaughter. Here is a check upon actual war that 
promises to be somewhat effectual ; and the friends of peace in Europe have 
already began to use it with much success. 

Another topic was that of International Non-intervention. " The Congress, 
believing that the intervention, by actual or threatened violence, of one country 
in the internal politics of another, is a frequent cause of bitter and desolating 
wars, maintained that the right of every State to regulate its own affairs should be 
held absolute and inviolate." A principle of international policy more essential 
to the world's permanent peace, cannot well be conceived. So the history 
of modern Europe in particular strikingly proves ; for nearly all its great 
wars during the last three centuries have sprung from the practice of armed 
intervention, and here is now the chief source of anxiety and alarm among its 
nations. Abolish this practice ; and the sword of international war might be left 
in its scabbard to rust forever. Rulers and their subjects might still contend; 
but there would remain little occasion for war between nations. 

It should be borne in mind, that the Congress, in proclaiming this great prin- 
ciple, had their eye solely on the question of peace. They knew well the wide 
reach of this principle, and its important bearings on a variety of other interests ; 
but they restricted themselves to their single object of averting the boundless 
evils of war. They urged the practice of non-intervention, not as a shield of 
freedom, but as a safeguard of peace ; not as a screen or rampart behind which 
the people might securely fight for their liberties, but as a barrier against the 
future incursions of war ; not as a privilege peculiar to free governments, but as 
the common right and interest of all governments ; a measure to be carried by 
argument and conciliation rather than menace or violence not by brute force so 
much as by moral, Christian means, such as the strictest friends of peace can 
consistently use ; a principle not to be forced on the great brotherhood of nations 
at the point of the bayonet, and the mouth of cannon, but to be gradually 
wrought into their common practice by such peaceful agencies as the skill 
of diplomacy, the ubiquity of the press, and the omnipresent power of a christian- 
ized public opinion. 

Another point of the greatest practical importance was the proposal of some 
Substitute for War that shall obviate its alleged necessity, and actually insure 
the settlement of international disputes without a resort to the sword. For this 
purpose, the Congress urged anew the practice of Stipulated Arbitration, the 
incorporation in treaties of a clause binding the parties to refer to the decision 
of competent and impartial umpires all such differences as could not otherwise 
be amicably adjusted. It appeared from the recent diplomacy of leading nations 
in Christendom, from the disposition of our own government, and the action 
of several of our State Legislatures, that some decided progress had already been 
made towards the adoption of this simple and easy yet effective substitute for 
war. No facts brought before the Congress seemed to leave so hopeful an 
impression as the statements made respecting the favor with which the proposal 
of stipulated arbitration had been received by the Senate of the United States, 
by our President, and the members of his Cabinet. Here is a practical lever 
that must, if rightly used, suffice in time to overturn the entire war-system, and 
to put in its place a system of peaceful justice between nations akin to that which 
civilized society has provided for individuals. 

Such are some of the more prominent topics discussed by the late Congress ; 
and, if the principles it proclaimed, or the measures it recommended, in every 
case with, entire unanimity, were once adopted in good faith, they could hardly 
fail to put a stop at once to all actual war in Christendom, and an end at length 
to her whole war-system. Here are the means to such an end; and, in order to 
reach this end in due time, we have only to create every where such a public 
opinion as shall effectually demand of rulers the adoption in all cases of these 
peaceful measures in place of the cannon and the sword. 
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The Society's Operations at home. — Funds. — Our income has been, for 
reasons well known, less the last year than the average of several preceding 
years. The person on whom the Society mainly relies for the collection of its 
funds, has been detained, most of his time, from this service, but, while actually, 
engaged in it, has met, for the most part, with his usual success. Its income for 
the whole year has been $2454.98, and its expenses, including actual payments 
and outstanding liabilities, 819.82 less than this sum, or $2435.06; a condition of 
our finances much better than could have been reasonably expected ander the cir- 
cumstances. 

Agencies. — We have generally employed only such an amount of agency- 
service as would keep our publications most effectually at work ; and, though 
two persons have been the last year commissioned as lecturing agents, they have 
not spent much of their time in our employ. We have had another class of 
coadjutors, termed Local Agents, friends of the cause under commission from 
the Society to look after its interests, without compensation or cost, in the 
sphere of their other and ordinary labors. Some of these spontaneous co-work- 
ers, especially at the West, have rendered us much valuable aid ; and, if the 
land were sprinkled over with such friends of peace, our cause would move on 
with a vigor and success it has never yet attained. 

Publications. — It is upon these we spend our main strength ; and, though 
small our income, we have, during the past year, issued an amount equal to more 
than two million tract pages, or an average of nearly 1000 pages for every dollar 
we have received, besides all that we have done, sometimes a still more im- 
portant service, in getting appeals in behalf of om cause before the public 
through the periodical presses of the country. We have sent our publications to 
missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere ; — to libraries in literary 
and other public institutions in different parts of the land ; — to statesmen, editors, 
Christian ministers, and others occupying eminent stations, or exerting a wide 
and powerful influence. Having, in response to such demands, exhausted our 
publications, and unable to meet the calls that still came from remote parts of 
the country, our Committee, early in the present year, proposed a special effort 
to raise $5000 for the purpose of re-issuing enough of our standard, stereotyped 
works to establish depositories of them throughout the land, and thus furnish 
our friends with an ample supply of these as instruments for promoting our 
cause. We have met with encouragement in this effort, and begun in part the 
proposed issue of our tracts and popular volumes ; but, in carrying our plan into 
full execution, we shall need from our friends a continuance and large increase 
of their liberality. 

Petitions to Congress. — The last year, as for several years previous, we 
have ourselves petitioned, and invited our friends through the eonntrv to join us 
in petitioning, both Houses of Congress to adopt such measures as they may 
deem best to supersede war by the introduction of peaceful substitutes for the 
settlement of national disputes without recourse "to arms. A large number of 
petitions, we believe, have been forwarded to Congress for this object ; but our 
friends at Washington, for special and sufficient reasons, have thought best to 
delay their presentation. Meanwhile we know that our friends in Congress are 
increasing both in number and in strength ; nor can we for a moment doubt, 
that perseverance will in due time secure from our rulers the action we desire in 
favor of substitutes for war that shall obviate entirely its supposed necessity, and 
eventually bring nations into the habit of adjusting their difficulties in essentially 
the same way that individuals now do theirs. 

Foreign Co-workers. — Our friends abroad, but more especially in Eng- 
land, have been prosecuting the work of peace with an energy, liberality and 
zeal worthy of all praise, and with a degree of success highly encouraging. They 
have been severely tried, but have remained true to their principles, and been 
unwearied in their labors. The jealousy of despotism, and the treachery of a 
spurious republicanism, have conspired to hedge up their way all over the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and to raise a factitious cry in England for an increase of her 
national defences in the form of a new militia ; but through all these obstacles 
the cause of peace has more than held its ground. Our English friends have 
not only been vigorously at work in their own country, but have continued to 
extend their influence more or less over Europe. Mr. Burritt, as energetic and 
unwearied as ever in his labors, is scattering his olive-leaves through the con- 
tinental papers, as the best, if not the only means now left of advancing 
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our cause there. There is, indeed, hanging over that entire continent a Mack, 
portentous cloud that may, almost any month or week, burst in a storm of wide 
and terrible wrath on prince and peasant, on palace and cottage ; but the 
simple fact that more than four years of such provocations as would, fifty 
years ago, have whelmed all Europe in blood, have passed since the French 
Revolution of 1848 without occasioning a single war between any of its nations, 
and comparatively few bloody struggles even between rulers and their subjects, 
proves beyond a doubt a great change in the public mind there on the subject 
of peace. We can hardly suppose that Christian principle has had much influ- 
ence in producing this result; but the mere fact, so obvious and undeniable, is 
a strong proof of progress in our cause, and a great encouragement to largely 
increased efforts for its complete and universal triumph. 

Ode General System of Operations. — It may, perhaps, be well, in 
conclusion, just to glance at the circle of instrumentalities we aim to set and 
keep at work in our cause. These are shaped to our grand purpose. The evil 
we combat, bequeathed to us through a hundred generations, and wrought from 
time immemorial into the habits of individuals, the usages of society, and the 
very structure of government, is exceedingly inveterate ; a kind of moral and 
political leprosy that afflicts the whole human race ; a chronic, deep-seated 
malady, that can be cured only by the long-continued application of appropriate 
and powerful remedies. 

Wishing to enlist all good men in the use of such remedies for the cure of this 
terrible evil, we have aimed to keep steadily before them our sole purpose of 
abolishing the custom of war as the arbiter of justice between nations, and so 
to construct our platform, that every one who deplores this custom, and is willing 
to labor for its abolition, can consistently co-operate with us for an object so 
important in the view of all who love God, their country or their species. 

As our chief reliance under God must ever be upon the Christian Ministry, 
the Christain Church, and the Christian Press, we have always endeavored to 
secure their cordial, efficient co-operation in spreading through the community 
the main facts, arguments and appeals in behalf of our cause. With this view, 
we have urged ministers to preach on the subject, churches to pray and contribute 
for this as for any other Christian enterprise, and religious periodicals to plead 
its claims just as they would the Tract or Bible Society ,or the cause of Home or 
Foreign Missions. We have thus sought to embalm this cause in the religious 
affections of good men, and lead them to treat it as one among the great 
indispensable enterprizes of Christian benevolence. 

The periodical press, both religious and secular, we have also made very 
special efforts to enlist in this work. While warmly commending Mr. Burritt 
for the use he makes of the press, we ought perhaps to say, that before he scat- 
tered his olive-leaves, or became interested in our case, we had formed, and 
begun to execute, a plan for the occasional, if not regular insertion of peace 
articles in all the newspapers of our country ; and from engaging two or three in 
this service, we had gone on until we sometimes furnished such articles simul- 
taneously for nearly a thousand papers. It was an arduous undertaking, and 
required for its full success a much larger number of able, spontaneous co-workers 
than we have ever been -able to secure . 

We have, likewise, sought to enlist the co-operation of parents and teachers. 
They are the chief edncators of mankind ; and as the custom of war is the 
result mainly of a wrong education, the rising generation must everywhere 
be educated into sentiments and habits of peace. This educational process is 
our chief work. Hence we have not only scattered our tracts among the people, 
hut have been especially anxious to put our standard works in the libraries of all 
Sabbath Schools, and literary institutions. 

We have, moreover, endeavored to reach the great centres and mainsprings of 
influence upon society. Such are our large cities, our ecclesiastical bodies, our 
higher seminaries for learning, and our halls of state and national legislation, 
before all which we have, as far as possible, brought from time to time the 
claims of this great Christian enterprise. 

In sustaining such a scale of operations, we need of course a large circle of 
able, habitual and zealous co-workers, men who will spontaneously and regularly 
give to it their money, time and energies. A few such we have found ; but their 
number ought to be increased a hundred fold, and must be, before this cause 
can reach the goal of its promised triumph. 



